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likely to take the lead in breaking the Spanish-Portuguese
monopoly, and as able to establish a route to the East from
which Italy especially could draw her profit.
There can be no other explanation than this of the secret
offer made by Sebastian Cabot himself to the Venetian Council
of Ten in 1522. Referring to the English expedition planned by
Wolsey already mentioned1, Cabot is reported to have said: 'I
have the means of rendering Venice a partner in this navigation,
and of showing her a passage whereby she would obtain great
profit; which is the truth, for I have discovered it'2. The passage
which Cabot almost certainly discovered in 1509 was that
through Hudson's Strait, and he was waiting a favourable
opportunity to sell this secret all his life. Venice and Genoa
could only share in the advantages of a short northern route by
means of concessions from England, and by establishing their
merchants and agents in English ports: but some such scheme
must have been in the mind of Leonard Cataneo when, as has
been said, he assisted in financing Roger Barlow's adventure,
while at the same time subscribing to the more general purposes
of the voyages.
The fleet which sailed from St. Lucar, the port at the mouth
of the Guadalquivir, on 3rd April, 1526, included, besides the
flag-ship and the brigantine, two caravels named the Sancta
Maria and the Trinidad, which alone completed the voyage.
Pursuing the usual course of such voyages, Cabot made for
Palma in the Canary Islands, where the fleet lay at anchor for
seventeen days, while supplies were taken on board. The
islanders crowded round the ships to sell their wares, and
Barlow recalls that 'the people of the country brought us their
asses laden with [conies] to the shore side, and we had five or
six couple for the value of a penny sterling*. Ramirez notes that
1 Supra, p. xxii.
- Quoted by J. A. Williamson, loc. cit.
3 According to the Wotton MS. (Appendix III), Barlow's participa-
tion was secured by the influence of the Duke of Medina, already
mentioned as the patron of the English merchants, and the objective
of the voyage is given as Peru.